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THE 


RISE and PROGRESS 
OF THE 


FOUNDLING- HOSPITAL 
CONSIDERED. 
N all free countries, where the 


: 72 
1 fog ſubjects claim a right to exa- 
mine into the merits of every 


political queſtion, they are generally in- 


quiſitive to know the nature of ſuch 
tranſactions as concern the lives of the 
people, or have a tendency to increaſe or 

A 2 leſſen 
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leſſen thoſe annual ſupplies, which it is 
neceſſary to raiſe in every kingdom for 
the ſupport of government. That I may 
gratify this curioſity, which is always com- 
mendable, and has upon many occaſions 
been found uſeful, I have taken my pen 
in hand, to draw out in the following 
ſheets a ſhort account of the Foundling- 
Hoſpital, and of what paſſed in Parlia- 


ment the laſt ſeflions relative to that 
ſubject. 


IT may ſeem, at firſt view, a little 
ſtrange, that the ſame men who agreed 
to take all foundlings under their pro- 
tection in 1756, ſhould in leſs than four 
years, come to a reſolution that no more 


children (except thoſe already admitted 


into the Hoſpital) ſhould be maintained 


at the public expence : I ſhall therefore 
endeavour to explain the motives of their 
conduct to the nation in general, and 

clear 
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clear the Guardians of our Liberty from 
this apparent inconſiſtency. 


GENERAL rules of policy, and that 
humanity for which the Eng/zþ have 
been in all times famous, were the chief 
motives which induced Parliament 2 
extend the Hoſpital ſo much beyond 
its original plan; and, as far as ſpecu- 
lative wiſdom could foreſee, there was 
reaſon to believe that many evils, which 
had been long complained of, would be 
cured by this important ſtep. The ex- 
periment was tried, but what appeared 
fair and ſpecious in theory, could not be 
reduced to practice without numberleſs 
inconveniencies, and a long train of miſ- 
chiefs, greater even than thoſe it was in- 
tended to prevent, inſomuch that what 
was at firſt only a local evil, was in great 
danger of becoming a national one. 
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THAT numbers of inhabitants are the 
riches of every country, is a propoſition 
of that nature, which barely to mention 
is ſufficiently to prove. What therefore 
this ſcheme had, or was likely to coſt 
the public, on a ſuppoſition that it con- 
fiderably increaſed the number of the 
people, muſt be laid quite out of the 
queſtion ; and whether it had or had not 
that effect, in what manner it operated 
on the morals of the common people, 
and whether it threatened to break in 
upon any of the fundamental principles 
of government, are the great points to be 
enquired into. 


BeForE I enter into a particular con- 
ſideration of the nature, tendency, and 
ſucceſs of this inſtitution, it may not be 
altogether unneceſſary, for the ſake of 
thoſe who have not turned their minds to 
the ſubject, to ſay a word or two of the 
Origin 
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Origin and Progreſs of the Foundling-Hoſpi- 
tal; to ſhew with what view it was firſt ſet 
on foot, why it was afterwards enlarged, 
and how far it has or has not anſwered 
all the good purpoſes for which it was 
intended. 


A NUMBER of Ladies, no leſs diſtin- 


guiſhed for their humanity and benevo- 


lence, than their high birth and titles, 
preſented a petition to his Majeſty for a 
Charter; and this was followed by ano- 
ther of the like nature ſigned by many 
Noblemen and Gentlemen, actuated on 
this occaſion by the fame noble motives : 
in conſequence of theſe a Charter was 
obtained, and that afterwards confirmed, 
and the powers of it enlarged, by an act 
of Parliament. By the aſſiſtance of theſe 
a corporation was eſtabliſhed, and a ſub- 
ſcription begun, and children were firſt 
taken in at Lady-Day 1741. It was 

| hoped 
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hoped by this humane and truly Chriſtian 
inſtitution, that the frequent murders ſaid 
to have been committed by the mothers 
of poor miſerable infants to hide their 
ſhame, and the inhuman cuſtom of ex- 
poſing new - born children to periſh in the 
ſtreets, or training them up in idleneſs, 
or to beggary and theft, would be in a 
good meaſure prevented. 


FROM Lady-Day 1741, to June 17 56, 
the Hoſpital was ſupported by private ſub- 
{criptions only, and no more than 1384 
children were taken in during all that 
time, and at the expiration of it 614 were 
left alive in the Hoſpital. 


IT being found by experience that the 
fund arifing from private ſubſcriptions 
was not in any degree adequate to the 
end propoſed, and that great numbers 


brought to the Hoſpital every year were 
on 


191 
on that account refuſed admittance, Par- 
liament took it under conſideration, and 
from the time above-mentioned to La- 
dy-day 1760, all children brought to 
the Hoſpital were maintained there at the 


public expence, and the numbers admit- 


ted annually amounted to about four 
thouſand. 


As the numbers encreaſed in the Hoſ- 
pital, the proportion of deaths gradually 
encreaſed likewiſe, ſo that out of 3019 in- 
fants taken in from January 1759 to Mi- 
chaelmas of the ſame year, there died 1469 
VIZ. above 48 out of a hundred in three 
quarters of a year of thoſe children only 
who had been taken in during that time. 
Whereas from a careful examination of 
the regiſters of 19 country villages in ſe- 
ven different and diſtant counties for ten 
years paſt, it was found that the propor- 
tion of deaths of children under two years 

B old 
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old did not amount to quite 13 out of a 
hundred. In the great Pariſhes of St. Mi- 
chael's, Coventry, and St. Philip's, Birming- 
ham*, the proportion did not exceed 2 5 out 
of 100; and even in the bills of mortality 
of London and Weſtminſter, which include 
the workhouſes, the deaths of children 
under two years of age, had not on ave- 
rage of 30 years ariſen to above 58 out of 
Ioo, and yet that number was conlider- 
ably decreaſed ſince the year 1751, when 
the additional duty on ſpirituous liquors 
took place, though you leave out of the 
account thoſe years from 1756, during 
which the Hoſpital was open to all chil- 
dren; which muſt have had a conſiderable 
effect on the bills of mortality, becauſe the 
children who die in the Hoſpital are not 
included in them, being buried in the pa- 
riſh of Pancras. 


* The account of the mortality of St, Philip's, Bir- 
ming bam, was for one year only. 
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From comparing theſe eſtimates to- 
gether, it is plain, that children taken out 
of the country-villages, were brought from 
dying in the proportion of leſs than 13 
out of a hundred, and thoſe from the 
great towns in not more than 25 out of 
oo, under two years old, to die in the 
ſhocking proportion of 48 out of 100 in 
three quarters of a year, and as the deaths 
of the Foundling-Heſpital had gone on en- 
creaſing every year from 1756, there 1s 
ſome reaſon to believe that if the Hoſpital 
had continued longer upon, the extenſive 
plan of taking in all children, the mor- 
tality would dave become much greater 
than it was. When to all this you add 
thenumbers who diedin coming to Town, 
and who were therefore not included in 
the Hoſpital- account of deaths, and that 
all this miſchief has ariſen to the public at 
an immenſe national expence, (an ex- 
pence which was every year encreaſing) 
B 2 1 
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can there remain a doubt in the breaſt of 
any ſenſible man, any man of humanity, 
whether we ought to proceed any longer 
on a ſcheme, which has been found by ex- 
perience to be ſo deſtructive to the people 
of this country ? 


ADMITTING all theſe evils to have at- 
tended the taking children out of the 
country, it will perhaps be aſked if no 
advantage might be derived from confin- 
ing the Hoſpital to children born within 


the bills of mortality ? In anſwer to this I 


would recommend it to the ſerious con- 
ſideration of thoſe who are not ſatisfied on 
that point, whether if ſuch a defign were 
practicable, any children would be ſaved to 
the public, and whether on comparing the 
deaths of the Hoſpital above-mentioned 
with thoſe of the London bills of morta- 
lity, there is not ſome reaſon to fear that 
it would have a quite contrary effect, and 

if 
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if the matter were only doubtful, the 
great expence it would be to try the ex- 
periment, ought to deter us from advanc- 
ing a large ſum without a reaſonable pro- 


ſpect of ſucceſs. 


BuT ſuppoſing the mortality of the 
London children were much greater than 
that of the Foundling-Heſpital, who will 
be able to draw the line of diſtinction, 
ſo as to confine the charity to objects 


within that deſcription, and prevent others 


from being brought out of the country ; 
I know, of no method can be found out 
to guard againſt frauds, and direct the 


judgment of the Governors in what 


manner to proceed in caſes of that ſort, 


eſpecially whilſt ſecrecy, which ſome 
think eſſential to the notion of a Found- 


ling-Hoſpital, continues to be obſerved. 


GREAT, however, as the mortality of 
the Foundling- Hoſpital certainly is, the 
horrible 
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horrible deſcriptions that have been given 
of the London workhouſes, induced many 
people to believe that numbers of lives 
might be ſaved to the public, if the chil- 
dren, who are annually ſent to thoſe 
places, and thoſe only, could be taken into 
the Forndliing-Hoſpitel. But ſince further 
lights have been thrown upon the queſ- 
tion, and accounts of the mortality of the 
London workhouſes laid before Parlia- 
ment, it appears that thote who were moſt 
ſanguine in this opinion, were miſled by 
common report, and had never examined 
into the material facts; for there is now 
reaſon to believe, that near half of thoſe 
children who were ſuppoſed to have been 
dead, becauſe not found alive in the 
workhouſes, were actually returned to 
their parents, and on the number of thoſe 
that remained in all the London work- 
houſes, the mortality was not great enough 
to put it out of doubt, whether the above- 


mentioned ſcheme be cligible or not. 


Bur 
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Bur there is another difficulty remain- 
ing, which I will endeavour to ſtate fully 
in order to give it a ſatisfactory anſwer. 
Of what kind are the children taken into 
the Foundling-Hoſpital ? Are they ſuch 
as would have had a tolerable chance for 
life, if they had not been ſent there ? Or 
is the Hoſpital a refuge for thole only 
who without ſuch relief would have been 
ſtarved from penury, murdered by their 
parents to avoid ſhame, or expoled to pe- 
riſh in the ſtreets? No inſtance has ever 
yet come to my knowledge of a child 
dying through want under the eye of its 
parent, and in this land of plenty and of 
charity, I may venture to affirm, it is a 
thing ſcarcely ever heard of. Credible 
accounts of children being expoſed to die 
in the ſtreets, ſo as to eſcape the attention 
of the Pariſh-ofticers, whoſe duty it is to 
provide for them if found living, are not 


oiten to be met with, and the murders of 
| baſtard- 
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baſtard- children happen fo very rarely in 
the country, that I am confident the 


many who have periſhed by hunger and 


cold, careleſsly packed up in carriers wag- 
gons to be ſent to the Hoſpital, greatly 
exceeded the number of thoſe who were 
murdered out of London before the Hoſ- 
pital was open. As to murders within 
the bills of mortality in town, it is not to 
be imagined that accidents of that ſort 
are frequent enough to juſtify the keep- 
ing a Foundl:ng-Heſpital open for all the 


London children that would be ſent there; 


you might perhaps annually ſave twenty 


children, and take in 2000 to have a leſs 


chance of life than they would have had 
out of the Hoſpital, ſo as upon the whole 
to occaſion a loſs of children to the public. 


Tur infants are not fo frequently 
murdered in town, as is generally be- 
lieved, is an opinion not founded alto- 


gether 
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gether on ſpeculation; for I am credi- 
bly informed, by a juſtice. of peace in 
London, of great experience and integrity, 
that on accounts being publiſhed of child- 
ren found murdered and thrown on dung- 
hills, he has often made ſtrict enquiry 
into the truth of them, and that he only 
once ſaw two children expoſed in that 
manner, and they, upon examination, had 
marks that plainly ſhewed they had been 
made uſe of by ſurgeons for anatomical 
purpoſes ; all the other reports he en- 
quired into appeared to have been ſtories 
invented to ſerve particular purpoſes, and 
to have had no real foundation. 


Tux reader will obſerve, that the fore- 
going argument ſuppoſes that all or many 
of theſe kind of murders have been pre- 
vented by the Foundl:ng-Hoſpital, which 
is very far from being a clear point, as 
it is often extremely difficult to convey a 

C child 
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child there, eſpecially from the country, 
without endangering the reputation of the 
mother in the place where ſhe reſides; 
the preſervation of which, is always the $ 
ſtrongeſt, if not the only motive to * 
crimes of that nature. 


THAT poverty is not the occaſion of @. 


ſending children to the Foundling-Hoſpita] & 
is manifeſt, becauſe when the age pre- 5 
ſcribed by the governors was altered from 4 
two to four, and afterwards to twelve 4 
months, there was little or no encreaſe in 5 


the number ſent, tho the expence of 
maintaining children is greater as they n 
advance in age; and it is probable, that 
many parents of children fix and twelve 
months old muſt have been poor and 
neceſſitous, as well as of thoſe who wese 
not arrived at thoſe ages. 


ALLOWING for a very few who might 
have been murdered, it is reaſonable to 
imagine 


„ 
imagine from what I have ſaid, that the 
Foundling-Hoſpital conſiſts chiefly of ſuch 
children as were ſent there by their mo- 
thers to avoid ſhame, or of thoſe whoſe 
parents were tempted by idleneſs to give 


up the care of their own offspring. In 
either of thefe caſes moſt of them would 


have been ſuckled by their own mothers, 


(as the greateſt part of the children of the 
common people generally are) and pro- 
bably had a better chance for life than 
the children of the gentleman, the mer- 
chant, and the tradeſman, (always in- 
cluded in bills of mortality) many of 
which are dry nurſed, and ſcarce one of 
them, thro' the prevailing influence of 
cuſtom, have the benefit of that nouriſh- 
ment which nature has provided for them 
in the breaſts of their own mothers. 


Having repreſented the mortality of 
the Foundling-Hoſpital to be very great, it 
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is natural to aſk, whether this is to be 
attributed to any neglect in the governors, 


or to unavoidable accidents which cannot 


be guarded againſt for the future. 


I Don'T mean to lay any blame 'n 
the governors; they are men of inde- 
pendant fortunes, who have voluntarily 
taken theſe truſts upon themſelves, from 
which they can derive no advantage; 
and are certainly not chargeable with the 
ill ſucceſs of the Hoſpital, in the opinion 
of any honeſt diſpaſſionate man who has 


given himſelf the trouble to enquire into 
their conduct, 


To explain myſelf on this head, let it 
be conſidered that it is impoſſible for 
large corporations (whoſe members often 
draw different ways, and are ſeldom una- 


nimous in their opinions upon any queſ- 


tion) to exert themſelves with the ſame 
| degree 
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degree of attention in public buſineſs, as 
is commonly to be found among indi- 
viduals, in the management of their own 
private affairs; nor can the ſame perſon 
be equally exact, whoſe mind is diſtracted 
by a great variety of objects, as when the 
whole force of it is confined to one point 
only. Apply this kind of reaſoning to 
the Foundling-Hoſpital, and compare the 


ſituation of a child ſent there, with what 


it would probably have been if it had 
continued under the eye of the mother. 
In the latter caſe, the health of the in- 


fant depends on one perſon only, whoſe 


care is ſpurred on by natural affection, 
the ſtrongeſt principle in human nature, 
and therefore not likely to be diverted to 
any other object; whereas, in the for- 
mer, the child is ſent to the Hoſpital by 
a perſon who is perphaps a ſtranger to it, 
paſſes thro the hands of two or three 
ſervants who have numbers to overſee 

when 
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when it gets there, and is afterwards com- 
mitted to a different perſon to be carried 
into the country in company with many 
others, and then to be delivered to a 
nurſe who frequently undertakes to give 
ſuck to two or three Foundl:ngs at the fame 
time, or has a child of her own, to whoſe 
intereſt that of the hireling will always 
be poſtponed, when they come in com- 
petition. Through ſo many different 
hands is a child to paſs, upon the care 
of ſo many different perſons, bound by 
no tye either of intereſt or affection, muſt 
its health depend, when it hangs as it 
were by a fingle thread, and by reaſon of 
its tender age, a daily, a nightly, and al- 
moſt an hourly care, is but juſt ſufficient 
to preſerve it from the numberleſs little 
yet fatal accidents which human nature is 
liable to at the beginning of life. 


In treating a ſubject of this ſort, it 
is neceſſary to ſay a word or two of wet 
nurſing. 
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nurſing. When the Hoſpital was firſt 
ſet on foot, the Phyſicians who attended 
it entertained a notion, that they had diſ- 
covered a diet not only proper to ſupply 
the place of breaſt- milk, but even pre- 
ferable to it in ſome reſpects; they found, 
however, by experience, what they might 
have known without it, that they were 
not wiſer than nature, that is to ſay, that 
God is wiſer than man. For out of 26 
children wet-nurſed, there died only five 
within the year, that is leſs than one 
fifth; whereas out of 64 children dry- 
nurſed, 34 died in the fame time, vis. 
above one half. Now the experiment 
has been tried, and the inference that is to 
be drawn from it confirmed by the opi- 
nion of Sir H. Sloane, an able man in 
his profeſſion, who declared that out of 
all the children he had known dry-nuri- 
ed in a courſe of above 50 years, two out 
of 3 had conſtantly died, notwithſtand- 
ing all that he or any of the Faculty could 

do 
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do to ſave them; I am confident that 
there is no phyſician in the preſent age, 
and it 1s to be hoped, for the benefit of 
mankind, that no one will ariſe in any fu- 


ture times, ingenious enough to diſpute 
againſt a plain matter of fact. 


SUPPOSING the great conſequence of 
breaſt-milk in the nurſing of young chil- 
dren to be ſufficiently proved by the fore- 
going experiment and authority, it is to 
be preſumed that the dimculty of getting 


wet-nurſes is another principal cauſe of | 


the mortality of the Foundling- Hoſpital. 
What becomes of the mothers of the 4000 
children annually ſent there at the time 
of the general reception? It is natural 
to imagine that thoſe women who give 
up their offspring from the fear of ſhame, 
always dry up their milk, and remove 
themſelves into a diſtant county where 
they are not known, in hopes of preſerv- 
ing their reputations; thoſe who are ſo 


proſti- 
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proſtitute as to abandon their own off- 
ſpring, from a worſe principle, that of idle- 
neſs, are not likely to become good wet- 
nurſes to young Foundlings (ſuppoſing 
them to be ſo at all) children to whom 
they owe no natural affection, children 
from whom they can expect no future re- 
turns of gratitude, or protection. This 
being the caſe, where are proper nurſes 
to be got for the 4000 Foundlings ? Rea- 
ſon ſtates this difficulty, and the calcula- 
tions of the Hoſpital prove that it is not an 
imaginary one, for the mortality of all the 
children, notwithſtanding the endeavours 
of the Governors to provide wet-nurſes, 
has of late been at leaſt as great as it was 
upon thoſe who were dry nurſed when 
the Hoſpital was firſt erected. | 


To remedy theſe incoveniencies the 
Governors convinced of the advantages 
of wet- nurſing (in preference to any other 
method, ) found it neceſſary to entruſt two 

D and 
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and ſometimes three children tobe ſuckled 
by one nurſe. The apparent benefit of this 
ſcheme to the woman, v2. ſeven ſhillings 
or half a guinea per week, inſtead of three 
ſhillings and ſix-pence, was too great a 
temptation to be reſiſted by a perſon in 
low life, notwithſtanding the difficulty and 
danger of the undertaking, and the conſe- 
quences it had uſually been attended with. 
The death of one or more of the children 
ſo nurſed, having, I am credibly informed, 
generally followed, and the health of the 

woman been much impaired by endea- 
vouring to ſupply a greater quantity of 
nouriſhment than ſhe had ſtrength to ſup- 
port; and it will eaſily be allowed, that the 
health and life of breeding women are of 
no ſmall importance to the public. 


IT deſerves likewiſe to be conſidered, 
that none but the worſt fort of wet-nurſes 
can fall to the ſhare of the poor foundlings. 
Women of the moſt unblameable reputa- 


tions, 
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tions, the beſt morals, and the foundeſt 
conſtitutions will probably be picked out 
for the uſe of the nobility and gentry in 
the firſt place, thoſe of an inferior kind, 
for the children of ſubſtantial tradeſmen, 
the profits ariſing from ſuch nurſeries be- 
ing greater than what is allowed by the 
Hoſpital, and the proſpect of future aſſiſ- 
tance to themſelves and families no incon- 
ſiderable object. After both theſe de- 
mands are ſatisfied, it is not to be expected 
that a large number of healthy reputable 
women will be left to ſupply the purpoſes 
of the Foundling-Hoſpital, and in order to 
procure theſe, the children of the peaſant 
muſt often loſe the benefit of wet- nurſing, 
and be expoſed to the dangers that attend- 
ed the want of it, to make room for the 
children of the Foundling-Hoſpital. On 
any other ſuppoſition, how are wet-nurſes 
to be got? It is true that numbers of wo- 
men loſe their children, and it is equally 
ſo that death deprives many children of 
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their mothers, and tho' there are probably 
more of the former than the latter, and 
of courſe ſome breaſts unemployed, I fear 
the overplus will not be near ſufficient to 
anſwer the large demands which cuſtom 
and luxury require for the children of the 
great and wealthy, much leſs to ſupply the 
wants of the Foundl:ng-Hoſpital. Some 
few inſtances there may have been of wo- 
men ſo void of humanity, as to ſend their 
own children to the Hoſpital, and take 
others in exchange. How little ſuch nur- 
ſes are to be depended on I have already 
mentioned, but if we view it in another 
light, ſuch a practice will appear to be ab- 
ſurd and ridiculous. In the firſt place no 
milk is gained, nor can it be expected 
that thoſe women will take more care of 
the foundlings for the Hoſpital-allowances 
of 3 or 3s. 6d. per week, than they would 
have done of their own children for no- 
thing. The public therefore muſt give fo 
much per week to a mother to take away 
parental 
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parental connection from the child, when- 
ever it is deſired by the parent, who 1s 
wicked enough to ſell her child's birth- 
right, viz. his place in ſociety, his rela- 
tions and all the benefits of legitimacy, for 
a little paltry preſent advantage. 


BuT even ſuppoſing that a number 
of proper nurſes could be found, it 1s a 
matter of ſome doubt, whether the ſame 
degree of care and attention would be 
given to Foundlings, as is neceſſary and 
uſually beſtowed on other children who 
are wet- nurſed. When a woman ſuckles 
her own child, natural affection ſpurs 
her on to a conſtant care and watchful- 
neſs ; and the want of that principle is in 
a good meaſure, tho' not altogether, ſup- 
plied in the nurſing the children of the 
Nobleman, the Gentleman, and the 
Tradeſman, by the enjoyment of preſent 
advantages, and the hopes of future kind- 
neſs and protection, which few people in 
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tolerable circumſtances, are fo inhuman or 
ſo ungrateful as to with-hold from thoſe 
nurſes who have behaved well, and done 
their duty But you muſt depend entirely 
on the humanity and good nature of thoſe 
who are entruſted with the children of 
the Public, for ſo they may be juſtly 
called, who are deſerted by their parents, 
and not known to their relations. 


To all theſe evils muſt be added, the 
inhuman practice which the Foundling- 
Hoſpital has given riſe to, of taking 
children by force from their mothers 
breaſts ; a practice ſo unnatural, that every 
perſon who has the leaſt tenderneſs of 
feeling muſt ſhudder at the thought of; 
a practice which reflects diſgrace on a 
civilized country, and is fit only for Bar- 
barians who are deſtitute of every ſenti- 
ment of religion or humanity. It is to little 
purpoſe that the law provides a remedy 


in this caſe, and that the governors have 
been 


1 
been always ready to give their aſſiſtance 
when applied to, as no one ſurely can be 
ſo weak to imagine, that a poor girl 
diſtreſſed, perſecuted, and trembling from 
the future proſpect of ſhame and infamy, 
which ſhe has unhappily brought upon 
herſelf by her miſconduct, will have 
courage and reſolution enough to bid de- 
fiance, and ſet herſelf up in oppoſition to 
the cry of a whole pariſh, headed by the 
Overſeers of the Poor. She muſt patient- 
ly ſubmit to what they determine, how 
painful ſoever it be, unleſs her ſufferings 
have been ſharp enough to deprive her of 
reaſon, and the diſmal apprehenſions of 
parting from her child, have taken away 
the ſenſe of every other danger, which in 
two or three caſes has actually happened. 


IT is not my intention to aggravate 
matters; it ſeems however neceſſary juſt 
to touch upon the danger of giving an 
infectious diſtemper to a country nurſe. 


That 
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That many infected children are ſent to 
the Hoſpital will readily be granted, and 
notwithſtanding the good precautionary 
rules of the governors, and the care 
and attention of thoſe appointed to 
examine the infants, neither of which do 
I mean to queſtion, there is reaſon to 
believe, that diſeaſes nave been given by 
Foundlings to their nurſes, and thro' 
them propagated to their huſbands, where- 
by the health and ſtrength of thoſe who 
would otherwiſe have maintained their 
families, has been impaired, and theythem- 
ſelves have become innocent ſufferers for 
the faults of others, Tis to be preſumed, 
that things of this fort have not very fre- 
quently happened, but where they have, 
the mind can ſcarcely form to itſelf a pic- 
ture of greater miſery and diſtreſs, or more 
deſerving of pity and compaſſion; and 
when a healthy child is committed to the 
care of an infected nurſe, as mult ſome- 
times have been the caſe, the conſequences 
will be no leſs melancholy and deplorable. 
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AxoTHER evil that has ariſen from the 
Foundling-Heſpital, is the prevention of 
marriages. That it was fo in the country 
is no difficult matter to prove. When an 
unmarried girl was with child, before the 
Hoſpital was open, the apprehenſions of 
ſhame which ſhe laboured under, the fear 
of a goal which the father was threatned 
with, and the great care of the pariſh- 
officers that the child ſhould not become 
chargeable, generally contributed to bring 
about a marriage ; and, ſtrange as it may 
ſeem, many couple ſo brought together, 
lived happily, and numbers of uſeful mem- 
bers of ſociety were raiſed in this manner. 
But the caſe has been ſince ſtrangely al- 
tered. Whilſt the child could be ſent to 
the Foundling-Hoſpital, the woman, after 
ſending away the infant, removed herſelf 
to another county in hopes of preſerving 
her character, the man had nothing to fear, 
and the pariſh-officer hugged himſelf with 
the thoughts of having got rid of an ex- 
E penſive 
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penſive incumbrance, and was fo far from 
endeavouring to promote marriages of this 
ſort, that if it had been neceſſary he would 
have uſed his utmoſt endeavours to have 


prevented them. And yet from numbers 


of marriages we mult expect the greateſt 
increaſe of our people, and the natural in- 
clination there is in every one to provide 
for his offspring, is the ſtrongeſt incite- 
ment to induſtry, without which the trade, 
agriculture, and navigation of this country 
muſt ſoon dwindle and fall to nothing. 
What ſhall we think then of a ſcheme 
which, as far as it goes, prevents matri- 
mony, and puts it in the power of the 
lower {ſort of people to have children with- 
out the trouble of maintaining them, which 
nature, reaſon, and the laws of God and 
Man ſeem to concur in ſaying tis their 
duty to do ? A ſcheme which muſt be in 
ſome meaſure a tax upon the honeſt and 
induſtrious, who are the nation's chief ſup- 
port, and deſerve every encouragement. 
| They 
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They who have but barely ſufficient, from 
conſtant labour, to maintain themſelves 
and families, muſt give a little out of their 
ſmall pittance to uphold vice and encou- 
rage idleneſs. Let me afk any thinking, 
honeſt man, who loves his country, who 
underſtands its true intereſt, and withes its 
happineſs, whether all this is conſiſtent 
with ſound policy, or reconcileable to ſtrict 


- Juſtice? Where any of the children of the 


Foundling-Hoſpital have had gentlemen 
and ſubſtantial tradeſmen for their fathers, 
who could have been able to maintain them, 
which I fear has been ſometimes the caſe, 
the poor honeſt, laborious part of man- 
kind have had ſtill greater reaſon to com- 
plain of the injuſtice that was done them. 


IT remains to point out all the advan- 
tages of parental authority, which the 
Foundling- Hoſpital muſt unavoidably break 
in upon, and however ridiculous it may ap- 
pear to ſome to talk of the forming hand 
E 2 of 
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of the pa rent, to controul the paſſions, and 
improve the underſtanding, to plant virtue 
in the tender mind, and correct vice as 
ſoon as it begins to appear, and apply all 
this to the children of the common 
people, yet a little recollection might 
perhaps make it clear, that the loweſt claſs 
of men, huwever illiterate, are capable 
from their own experience to teach their 
children to acquire that fort of knowledge 
which may be uſeful in thenarrow ſpheres 
they are deſigned to act in, and to guard 
againſt thoſe faults which from their par- 
ticular ſituation they are moſt liable to; and 


here the maſter is always at hand, atten- 


tive to every action, and ready to give ad- 
vice upon all occaſions, and the ſcholar 
from a ſenſe of duty and affection better 
diſpoſed to receive it, knowing it comes 
from a parent and a friend, who has no- 
thing but the child's happineſs in view. 
But not to refine too much upon this part 
of che queſtion, it muſt be allowed that 

parental 
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parental authority is a principle that ought 
to be ſupported in every well regulated 
ſociety, becauſe it gives ſo much ſtrength 


to government, that it is thought by ſome 
able writers to have been the origin of 


government itſelf. 


IT is from the parental authority and 
the mutual connection between the pa- 
rents and their children, that the firſt de- 
gree of ſubordination begins, families are 
but little ſocieties, uniting themſelves firſt 
to form villages, towns, and cities, and af- 
terwards kingdoms, government mult take 
it's riſe here, or every thing will run into 


- anarchy and confuſion. To deſtroy theſe 


principles implanted in our nature for wiſe 
purpoſes, is to unhinge all order, to de- 
prive children of the benefits of the care 
and protection of their parents in their in- 
fancy, and parents of thoſe returns of gra- 
titude and aſſiſtance which they have rea- 
ſon to expect from their children in their 


old age. Tus 
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Tur Foundling- Hoſpital, as far as it goes, 
deſtroys all theſe natural ties, ſo conveni- 
ent and ufeful to individuals, ſo eſſential 
to th pablic peace; and breeds up a ſet 
of peo .adependant, whoſe breaſts have 
never teit the filial or fraternal affection, 
ſo uſeful to toiten the heart, and humaniſe 
the brutiſh paſſions. It is eaſier to fore- 
{ce and prevent, than it may be afterwards 
to remedy, the numberleſs miſchiefs that 
might ariſe to the public in ſome future 
time, from a ſet of people turned looſe 
into the community, ſodeſerted and friend- 
leſs in the firſt part of life, and fo hardened 
and unconnected as we muſt naturally 
expect them to be afterwards. 


BeroRE I quit the ſubject, it may be 
proper to enquire how the children of the 
Foundling- Hoſpital will be qualified to act 
the parts in life for which they are intend- 
ed. From paſt experience we can form 
no judgment, as none of the foundlings 
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can be yet arrived at the age of 20 years, 
before which time, and indeed a long 
while after it, we ſhall be at a loſs to gueſs 
whether any perſon is likely to become a 
uſeſul member of ſociety or not, and muſt 
therefore be obliged to argue from reaſon 
and probability. To put the children who 
are maintained by the public, upon a bet- 
ter footing than thoſe who are brought up 
by the induſtry of their parents, would be 
giving too much countenance to vice and 
idleneſs; let us therefore ſuppoſe them 
placed in the loweſt ſtations of life, and 
doing the buſineſs of the common ſoldier, 
common failor, and labourer in hutban- 
dry, and conſider how they are likely to 
acquit themſelves in their ſeveral employ- 
ments. Who will be moſt fit to do the 
ſervile part of huſbandry, he that from hi, 
chilabocd has been conſtantly accuſtomed 
to the fight and uſe of the ſpade, the har- 
row, the plough, and other implements of 
that fort, who has been bred up to the 


teeding 
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feeding and management of horſes, 
cows and ſheep, or he who has been edu- 
cated at a diſtance from all theſe objects? 
Who is moſt able to become the hardy 
ſoldier, and undergo hunger and cold 
when his duty makes it neceſſary, he 
whom poverty has ſome times obliged to 
go almoſt naked, to have ſpare meals, and 
proviſions of the coarſeſt ſort, at no ſet 
time, nor in any certain quantity, and to 
lodge in a cottage which perhaps the wind 
j blows. thro' in twenty places, or the boy 
1 who has dwelt in a warm houſe, and been 
regularly fed and well cloathed ? Go to 
the ſca-ſervice, and the caſe is ſtill ſtron- 
ger, they have a continual warfare, they 
are every hour liable to be called upon to 
contend with the winds, and the waves of 
a tempeſtuous element; can ſervices of 
that fort be beſt performed by thoſe who 
have been bred up in the early part of 
life as it were in a calm? which is the 
caſe of the children of the Foundling- 
Hejpi- 
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Hoſpital, or by thoſe whom neceſſity, the 
beſt of teachers, has inured to hardſhips 
from their infancy, and who when they 
are turned out into the world, come pre- 
pared in body and mind to meet difficul- 
ties, to ſtruggle with difficulties, to con- 
quer difficulties? The greateſt part of 
what I have ſaid on this head relates only 
to one ſex, and cannot with any propriety 
be applied to the other, and whether the 
female foundlings will be more or leſs 
proper to do the buſineſs of ſervants, than 
thoſe who have been bred up at home 
by their own parents, is a matter which 
mulſt be left to the deciſion of the Ladies ; 
but I am not without my apprehenſions, 
that ſuch females, from the little know- 
ledge they can have of the world when 
they leave the Hoſpital, will be in danger 
of becoming a prey to thoſe who are baſe 
enough to gratify their appetites at the ex- 
pence of deluding the unwary, and betray- 
ing the innocent, 
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THAT there are Foundling Hoſpitals 
in France and Portugal, may be urged as 
a reaſon for the neceſſity of having one 
in England; but ſurely there is a wide 
difference between countries which abound 
with nunneries, where the prieſts are oblig- 
ed to celibacy, and a country which is hap- 
pily freed from theſe unnatural ſuperſtiti- 
ons, countries whoſe poor ſubſiſts altoge- 
ther upon charity, and a country (perhaps 
the only one in Europe) where there are 
laws which entitle them to a maintenance. 
To lay however all theſe ſpeculative rea- 
ſons out of the caſe, what evidence have 
we of the utility of Foundling Hoſpitals 
in thoſe countries ? General accounts of 
the Hoſpitals themſelves indeed (tho' not 
publiſhed) may be in the hands of ſome 
few, but where has the queſtion been fo 
minutely enquired into? Where compa- 
riſons fo carefully made? Where all the 
conſiderations, political, moral, and œcono- 
mical, .ſo fully weighed as they have al- 
| ready 
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ready been in England? Till all theſe 
difficulties are cleared up, and the conſe- 
quences that have attended Foundling 
Hoſpitals in other countries, are particu- 
larly and ſatisfactorily diſcuſſed, no infer- 


ence can he juſtly drawn from ſuch 


precedents. 


Having now finiſhed what I intended 
to ſay, I muſt ſubmit the caſe to the can- 
did and impartial reader, to thoſe who 
from principles of religion and virtue, are 
the warmeſt advocates for Hoſpitals of 
every kind, whether, conſidering the great 
mortality of the Foundling- Hoſpital, the 
effect it muſt have on the morals of the 
people, by encouraging idleneſs, and giving 
a check to marriages, and the great incon- 
venience it might be to the government, 
to breed up a ſet of people fo unconnect- 
ed by any ties of relation or friendſhip, 
and add to all this, the little hopes there 
are of the children ever becoming uſeful 
mem- 
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THAT there are Foundling Hoſpitals 
in France and Portugal, may be urged as 
a reaſon for the neceſſity of having one 
in England; but ſurely there is a wide 
difference between countries which abound 
with nunneries, where the prieſts are oblig- 
ed to celibacy, and a country which is hap- 
pily freed from theſe unnatural ſuperſtiti- 
ons, countries whoſe poor ſubſiſts altoge- 
ther upon charity, and a country (perhaps 
the only one in Europe) where there are 
laws which entitle them to a maintenance, 
To lay however all theſe ſpeculative rea- 
ſons out of the caſe, what evidence have 
we of the utility of Foundling Hoſpitals 
in thoſe countries ? General accounts of 
the Hoſpitals themſelves indeed (tho' not 
publiſhed) may be in the hands of ſome 
few, but where has the queſtion been fo 
minutely enquired into ? Where compa- 


riſons fo carefully made? Where all the 


conſiderations, political, moral, and œcono- 
mica], .ſo fully weighed as they have al- 
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ready been in England? Till all theſe 
difficulties are cleared up, and the conſe- 
quences that have attended Foundling 
Hoſpitals in other countries, are particu- 
larly and ſatisfactorily diſcuſſed, no infer- 
ence can he juſtly drawn from ſuch 
precedents. 


Having now finiſhed what I intended 
to ſay, I muſt ſubmit the cafe to the can- 
did and impartial reader, to thoſe who 
from principles of religion and virtue, are 
the warmeſt advocates for Hoſpitals of 
every kind, whether, conſidering the great 
mortality of the Foundling- Hoſpital, the 
effect it muſt have on the morals of the 
people, by encouraging idleneſs, and giving 
a check to marriages, and the great incon- 
venience it might be to the government, 
to breed up a ſet of people ſo unconnect- 
ed by any ties of relation or friendſhip, 
and add to all this, the little hopes there 
are of the children ever becoming uſeful 

mem- 
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members of ſociety, and the great expence 


they have been to the Public ; whether, I 
ſay, when all this is taken together, any 
advantages that have ariſen, or are likely 
to ariſe, from the Hoſpital, upon the ge- 
neral Plan of taking in All children, be 
{ſufficient to counter-balance all theſe in- 
conveniences? If this queſtion be anſwer'd 
in the negative, I may then venture to 
affirm, that there was wiſdom and hu- 
manity in the reſolutions of Parliament 
laſt ſeſſions to prevent more children 
being taken in at the public expence, 4s 
well as in thoſe which paſſed in favour 
of the Hoſpital, from the ſame good mo- 
tives, before the experiment was tried, 
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